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SOME GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PALESTINE CAMPAIGN* 


JOHN B. APPLETON 
University of Illinois 


PALESTINE AND THE SuEZ CaNaL 


| Palestine has always played an important part in the affairs of 
| man owing to its position across one of the ancient trade routes 
from east to west. For centuries the valuable products of the 
Orient were carried overland by way of the Euphrates and Damas- 
cus to the Levant. The main caravan route between Damascus and 
the Nile traversed the fairly level coastal plain of Palestine. Altho 
the Isthmus of Suez provided a much shorter portage between the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediteranean Sea, political difficulties and 
high tolls frequently caused trades to use longer and more difficult 
routes. With the development of ocean navigation much of this 
trade was diverted around southern Africa and the old land routes 
lost much of their importance. The construction of the Suez Canal 
which made thru water transportation possible, together with the 
development of steamships, finally made the Suez route the most 
significant commercial highway in the world. Since this provides the 
most direct connection between Britain and India, Australia, and 
New Zealand, the control of the canal was vital to Britain during the 
war. Consequently, it was the Turkish and German desire to get 
astride this highway which was partly responsible for the Turkish 
advance to the canal. 


Tue Location oF PALESTINE WITH REFERENCE TO War ConpiTIONS 


Egypt was the natural base for British military operations be- 
cause of its nearness to Palestine, the extensive harbor facilities 
at Alexandria and Port Said, and its position astride the Suez 
Canal. 


* Based on personal observations in the field. 


TS 
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The long distance from England created a serious problem since 
enemy submarines had an opportunity to inflict much damage. The 
Mediterranean offered ideal conditions for these craft and many 
harbors were available from which they could operate. 

In order to shorten the 
distance, avoid the subma- 
rine menace, speed up the 
movement of men, and 
economize in ships, a new 
route was organized. Cher- 
bourg was made the conti- 
nental base and new rail- 
roads were built to give more 
direct communication with 
Marseille and Taranto. From 
the latter the sea-passage 
was made in four stages, via 
Corfu, Navarino, and Canea 
to Alexandria or Port Said. 

From these ports men and 

RELIEF materials proceeded by rail 

eee ae to El Kantara on the eastern 
ver bank of the Suez Canal, 


| where an enormous base 


600-3200 | camp was established. Bulky 
cargoes continued to follow 
the longer sea route since 
Fic. 1. High and often rugged relief is the Italian railroads could 


the dominating characteristic of the surface of not handle the whole traffic. 
Palestine and Syria. From Bowman’s The New Alexandria and _. Port 


World: fourth edition, copyright, 1928, by = . 
World Book Company, Publishers, Yonkers-on- Said remained the sea bases 


Hudson, New York. thruout the war. The Pales- 

tine coast is devoid of good 
harbors owing to the shallow off-shore waters and the rock fringed 
coast. Some supplies were moved from Port Said in small steamers 
up the coast to El Arish, Rafah, Bela, and later Jaffa but their car- 
goes had to be lightered ashore in small surf boats. This was a slow 
and hazardous process for the steamer was forced to remain a mile 
or more from the shore and the submarine menace was a very real 
yne. It was not until the Turks had been driven north of Haifa, and 
later, of Beirut, that these better harbors became available. 
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From the Turkish point of view conditions were none too favor- 
able. A single railroad from Constantinople crossed Asia Minor 
and reached Aleppo via the Cilician Gates. From there it ran south- 
wards via Damascus and Dera to Medina. Branch lines provided 
lateral connections with Beirut, Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. Over 
this long and difficult land route all their men and supplies had to 
be hauled. The inadequacy of their means of transportation, as 
well as the long distance from Constantinople was a serious handi- 
cap. They had the advantage, however, of operating in territory 
over which they had long held political control. 


ApJUSTMENTS TO ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS IN THE SINAI DESERT 


In the first stage of the Palestine Campaign, operations were 
carried out in the Sinai Desert, a region devoid of roads and in 
many places covered with dunes. This forms the southern and 
widest part of the fairly level coastal plain which extends thruout . 


Fig. 2. The rock fringed harbor at Jaffa. Lighters can enter or leave the harbor 
thru one narrow breach. 


the length of Palestine and to a lesser degree in Syria. Owing to'the 
slight rainfall, vegetation is scant and all the streams are intermit- 
tent. The rainy season is confined to the winter months, but the 
amount varies for different parts of the country. Owing to the lack 
of vegetative cover on the limestone upland of Judea, and the ad- 
vanced stage of the erosion there, the run off is extremely rapid. 
Consequently sudden floods and a very irregular régime are char- 
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acteristics of the ‘‘Wadis’’ which cross the coastal plain, particu- 
larly in the region south of Jaffa. Because of the porous character 
of the limestone upland, however, springs are frequent along its 
base and seepage makes it possible to obtain water from fairly shal- 
low wells thruout the coastal plain. South of Bela agriculture is 
only possible in favored spots and, consequently, the population 
is sparse and largely nomadic in character. 
The British advance from 
El Kantara was slow. Move- 
ment was extremely difficult 
under such unfavorable con- 
ditions. The Camel Corps 
was the only unit capable of 
rapid movement but this was 
only a relatively small body. 
Problems of transport and 
water supply necessitated 
special attention. Obviously, 
to rely solely upon wells left 
behind by a retreating enemy 
was too dangerous. Some 
water was obtained by dig- 
‘ ging shallow pits in the dry 
river beds as the water table 
was frequently near enough 
is oe to the surface to yield a fair 

Fig. 3. Significant points connected with supply of drinkable water. In 
Allenby’s advance thru Palestine. addition a great pipe line was 

laid across the desert by 
which water from the Nile was brought up to the troops. As the 
army advanced this pipe line was extended. During the long 
struggle on the Gaza-Beersheba line water was supplied to a large 
sector by this means. It was not difficult for enemy aviators to land 
at points along its course and blow up a section. This was done fre- 
' quently. Thousands of camels were employed to carry water for the 
various units of the army. 

The problems of transportation were solved by a number of 
expedients. In those sectors where the sand was loose and march- 
ing most difficult the army engineers built ‘‘wire roads.’’ These 
consisted of ordinary chicken wire pegged down on the surface of 
the sand. These were a veritable godsend to the heavily laden 


Sta 
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soldiers. All automobiles were equipped with double rear wheels 
which enabled them to get about with a fair amount of ease. In ad- 
dition, a military railroad of standard guage was advanced on the 
heels of the army, a host of Egyptian laborers being employed to 
build the road bed. In this way the army fought its way across 
Sinai to the Gaza-Beersheba line. There the Turks had established 
an almost impregnable position. The tall, dense cacti played an 
important role in their defenses. These plants made effective 
screens, and were excellent substitutes for barbed wire. Opposite 
Gaza the British troops occupied a low sand ridge (Samson’s 
Ridge) just north of the deep trench of the Wadi Ghuzzi. During 
the dry season this river bed made a good lateral road. The deep 


- channel (20 feet) afforded good protection so that stores, horses, 


and camels could be concealed in comparative safety. In addition, 
a considerable supply of water was obtained by digging shallow 
pits in the gravel bottom as the water table was only about three 
feet below the surface of the dry stream bed. Sudden floods re- 
stricted the use of this stream bed in the wet season. The sandy 
terrain in this sector of the line made trench digging simple and 
facilitated sanitation and drainage if the proper precautions were 
taken. Eastwards toward Beersheba similar conditions existed. 
The rugged topography of the southern part of the Judean Plateau 
restricted operations in that sector and the strong Turkish position 
at Beersheba barred the way to the upland. 


Tue Turrp Battie oF Gaza AS RELATED TO CLIMATIC AND TOPOGRAPHI- 
caL ConDITIONS 


The result of the third battle of Gaza was due largely to the 
skillful way in which Allenby misled the Turks as to his main point 
of attack. The Plain of Philistia offered the more favorable route 
for a rapid advance owing to the rugged character of the Judean. 
Upland. The Gaza defences were heavily bombarded to cover the 
movement of troops against Beersheba. A combined infantry and 
cavalry attack on that stronghold took the enemy by surprise and 
Beersheba with its valuable water supply was taken. To add to the 
confusion of the Turks Gaza was bombarded a second time and then 
before they could recover, the main attack was launched which suc- 
cessfully opened the way to the Philistian Plain. The cavalry pene- 
trated far to the rear, but lack of water and forage hampered its 
movement and by a very prompt retreat the Turks avoided being 
cut off. 
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The timing of the third battle of Gaza shows an interesting ad- 
justment to climatic conditions. During the hottest months little 
fighting had taken place. Both armies remained comparatively 
quiet. During that time the British were occupied largely with 
preparations for the reopening of the campaigning season. The 
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Fic. 4. Over much of the country the 
population is sparse, often nomadic in char- 
acter. Only in favored areas where water and 
soil conditions are suitable for settlement is the 
population at all dense. From Bowman’s the 
New World: fourth edition, copyright, 1928, 
by the World Book Company, Publishers, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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heat during the summer was 
intense, and marching was 
extremely difficult on the 
loose sand particularly in 
the coastal sector. When the 
attack was launched at the 
end of October the heat had 
subsided somewhat. Even 
so, the record advance in one 
day by a Division was only 
twelve miles. The lack of 
roads on the loose, deep sand 
made marching extremely 
exhausting. Camels were 
limited both in numbers and 
in the loads they could carry. 
Wells were the main source 
of water. These had to be 
located and the water tested. 
In many cases they were 
partially or totally des- 
troyed. Consequently, there 
were often serious delays be- 
fore supplies could be 
brought up. Camels were 
used to carry the emergency 
supplies of food and ammu- 
nition. No better beast of 
burden could have _ been 
found for use under these 
conditions. Regardless of 


shot and shell the camels plodded on at two miles per hour, standing 
when told to stand, kneeling when told to do so, never stampeding as 
horses would have done on many occasions. Their use represents a 
close adjustment to environmental conditions. 
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ConpitTions AFFECTING THE ADVANCE FROM GAZA TO JERUSALEM 


With the advance northward the sandy areas gave way to firmer 
alluvial lands baked hard after the summer heat and drought. This 
condition simplified the problems of the advance. Cultivated areas 
dotted the landscape; orange, lemon, and almond groves were en- 
countered frequently. Fresh fruit and vegetables were a welcome 
change to all concerned. Even wine of good quality could be ob- 
tained readily from the various Jewish colonies. 

While a part of the army kept the Turks occupied in the coastal 
sector the main force turned east towards the plateau and Jerusa- 
lem. The rugged approaches to the Judean Plateau presented im- 
mense difficulties, not only to the advancing troops but particularly 
to the transport columns. The surface of the upland consists of un- 
dulating barren limestone covered only in places with enough soil 
to support vegetation. Streams and springs are of rare occurrence. 
The long summer drought is a serious problem, but owing to the 
elevation (2000-3000 feet) the heat is not oppressive. The native 
population is concentrated in villages near a water supply and 
where the soil conditions are satisfactory for cultivation. 

In retreating over this roughly dissected barren country the 
Turks were able to select their positions and utilize the strategic 
possibilities of the area to advantage. ~The lack of roads was a 
severe handicap to the British but by advancing part of their troops 
at full speed the Turks had insufficient time to block the easier 
routes. On sandy level country the camel is superb but he is not 
built to climb up and down steep hillsides and rock-strewn gorges. 
Consequently, it became increasingly difficult to keep the advancing 
troops supplied with food and ammunition. To make matters worse 
the rainy season began the second week of November. The rough 
trails became so slippery that many camels had to be killed owing to 
broken legs. Meanwhile, the fighting on the hills surrounding 
Jerusalem was raging fiercely. A new emergency had arisen. A 
new means of transport was necessary to meet the situation. In 
record time the ‘‘ Donkey Transport Column’’ was organized. The 
donkey is probably the most used beast of burden in the Near East. 
He seems to be able to survive the hardest usage. Without delay 
3,000 donkeys were assembled, equipped with panniers, and then 
these sure-footed, sturdy beasts were sent forward with the urg- 
ently needed supplies. They proved a huge success. They were 
able to negotiate the steep hill slopes and rocky gorges and keep 
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supplies moving forward until the Turks were driven north of the 
Ludd-Enab road when mechanical transport was able to function 
more effectively. Meanwhile, the railroad and pipe line were ad- 
vanced steadily along the coastal plain towards Ludd. The fighting 
in the hills surrounding Jerusalem ended with the surrender of the 
city on December 9, 1917. 


THe WatTER SuPPLY OF JERUSALEM 


Since Jerusalem is sacred both to Moslem and Christian no ma- 
terial damage was done to the city by either army. Like all cities 
of the Judean Plateau the water supply was both inadequate and 
uncertain. Cisterns hewn out in the rock, underlying the city in 
which rain water was collected during the short wet season, were 
one of the main sources of city water supply. Many of these were 
open and in an extremely filthy condition. Some water was obtained 
from open pools within the city, which were very dirty, for ex- 
ample, the Pool of Bethesda. The remainder was obtained from two 
large open reservoirs, outside the city limits, which date back at 
least to the time of Pontius Pilate. These were connected by rock 
cut channels to points within the city. After remedying the condi- 
itons which favored contamination the army engineers installed a 
new water system utilizing as far as possible the old reservoirs and 
conduits. As a result, for the first time in its history, Jerusalem 
had an adequate supply of pure water. 


Tue Dirricuuties IMposEeD BY THE JORDAN VALLEY 


Following the capture of Jerusalem operations on the eastern 
flank were extended into the rift valley of the Jordan. Precipitous 
slopes make access to this deep narrow depression extremely diffi- 
cult. The military road from Jerusalem to Jericho, constructed 
during the war, follows the least difficult of the very few possible 
routes from the upland. The Jordan has cut a winding, deeply in- 
cised channel in the valley floor. It is too deeply entrenched to be 
useful for irrigation and too swift for navigation. Near the river 
where water is available the intense heat has resulted in a tangle 
of shrubs and thorny bushes, but on the terraces only scanty vegeta- 
tion exists owing to the extreme dryness. This section has never 
been densely populated because of its intolerable heat and its inac- 
sessibility. Transportation along the valley is very difficult because 
of its sandy character and the deep gorges of the tributary streams 
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that cross it. The valley is extremely unhealthful as malaria of the 
most malignant type is rampant. Palestine as a whole was infested 
by malaria owing to the prevalence of swamps, pools, uncovered 
wells, and other breeding 
places for mosquitoes. Many 
thousands of soldiers con- 
tracted this disease and were 
incapacitated for varying 
periods. The native popula- 
tion, likewise, suffered se- 
verely every season. 

The spectacular and high- 
ly effective operations of 
Lawrence in Transjordania 
facilitated the capture of 
Jericho. His raids isolated 
the Turkish army in Amman 
by repeatedly cutting its 
communications with Nablus 
and Damascus. 


Tue SrratrecicaAL REeabJust- 
MENTS ON THE JAFFA-JERU- 
SALEM F'RonT 


On the coastal sector the 
British troops, aided by 
= = vessels which shelled the 

_ Fig. 6. A typical open cistern on the Turkish positions from the 
Judean Upland. Winter rains in addition to sea, finally drove the Turks 
springs constitute the chief sources of water. _ 

Many of these are extremely filthy. out of Jaffa to a position be- 

yond the Audje River a few 
miles to the north. The limits of the advance were reached in the 
early spring with a line running from west to east some few miles 
north of Jaffa-Ludd-Jerusalem-Jericho. 

The spring and summer of 1918 were occupied in preparations 
for the final offensive. Problems associated with transportation 
and supplies received much attention. By May the railroad was 
completed as far as Ludd, just north of Ramleh. The old Turkish 
railroad between Jaffa and Jerusalem was remodeled to take 


Th 
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standard equipment. In addition numerous meter-guage lines were 
built to facilitate the movement of supplies thru the more difficult 
sectors. Ludd, being railhead, became the chief supply dump for 
the army. 

An extensive road building program was carried out since the 
narrow unmetalled tracks which connected the various villages 
were useless for heavy or continuous traffic. Caterpillar tractors 
were employed extensively where road conditions were least satis- 
factory. Camels were utilized in the level coastal plain, while don- 
keys continued their work in the more difficult hill country. With 
the general road improvements, however, motor transport became 
more and more the chief reliance of the army. 

At Jaffa new wharves were constructed and considerable quan- 


Fig. 7. A typical British military road across the rugged Judean Upland. The 
barren character of the Upland is shown clearly. @©Publishers Photo Service. 
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tities of supplies were brought from Port Said. These were landed 
in surf boats. The shallow harbor had only one narrow entrance 
thru the encircling reefs which was difficult to negotiate except in 
calm weather. 


Aérodromes were established at Sarona, Ludd, Ramleh, and 
Jericho where excellent tracts of level land were available. The 
only location on the Judean Plateau which was at all satisfactory 
for this purpose was a very restricted area near Jerusalem. The 
rugged upland in all directions was forbidding and offered few 
chances for a safe landing. Consequently, most of the air bases 
were located in the coastal plain. The preparations for the final 
struggle necessitated much careful reconnaissance over unknown 
and difficult country. For this purpose planes were the only effec- 
tive medium. Long distance raids were carried out beyond Jordan 
in codperation with Lawrence to disrupt Turkish communications 
in that sector. The westward trend of the upland towards Carmel 
increased the hazards in the western sector. Activity in the air 
enabled the British to disrupt again and again the southward 
movement of Turkish supplies thru the hill country by bombing 
the single railroad upon which they were so largely dependent. 


Tue Fina STAGES OF THE CAMPAIGN AS RELATED TO ENVIRONMENTAL 
ConpITIoNns 


In the final struggle Allenby again resorted to tactics which 
successfully concealed his ‘main objectives. Several raids east of 
Jordan along the Hejaz Railroad created the impression that he 
planned to advance along that route. A study of the environmental 
conditions shows that the climate, the inadequate water supplies, 
and the difficulties imposed by the Jordan Valley in respect to 
communications made this the least practicable line of advance. 
Nevertheless Von Sanders treated the threat seriously and from 
that time maintained one-third of his army east of Jordan. This 
weakened his main force. Allenby continued to make feints in the 
area in order to maintain the impression he had created. Dera, 
Amman, and various other points along the railroad were bombed 
with considerable effect. 


Frequent air raids on other sectors of the front kept the Turks 
‘‘jumpy’’ and at the same time did serious damage to their rail- 
road and the main supply dumps. In addition, those of September 
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17, 18, 19, on the Afuleh, Nazareth, and Nablus successfully de- 
stroyed their telegraphic communications, completely isolating the 
various Turkish sectors. 


In the meantime British air superiority enabled Allenby to carry 
out his dispositions unobserved. Both infantry and cavalry were 
massed on the coastal plain where the orange and olive groves pro- 
vided excellent screens. The coastal plain alone offered the oppor- 
tunity for extensive and rapid cavalry movements. Hence it is per- 
haps surprising that the Turks did not guard this flank adequately. 
Allenby had already demonstrated at Gaza what he could do under 
somewhat similar conditions. 


An attack in the Nablus sector turned Turkish attention at the 
last moment away from the coast. This was only another feint be- 
cause the rough topography and strong Turkish positions would 
have made an advance there extremely difficult and costly. 


With scarcely any warning the main attack was launched near 
the coast and the Turks were caught unprepared. The infantry 
erossed the Audje River and pushed the Turks back into the hills. 
The cavalry swept thru the gap and on up the coast for some thirty 
miles before swinging eastward behind the Turkish lines. They cut 
their communications and closed the easiest line of retreat. One 
division took Nazareth twenty-four hours after the attack was 
launched. The other reached Beisan in thirty-four hours and 
blocked the route to Damascus. The rapidity of this movement led 
to the utter collapse of the Turkish defense. 


Events at Nablus illustrate the difficulties imposed by physio- 
graphical conditions. In order to do any real damage planes had 
to descend to 500 feet and fly down the narrow valley in which the 
city lies. The surrounding ridges towered above the planes which 
were subjected to machine gun fire both from above and below. By 
wrecking the telegraph station there this nerve center of the Turk- 
ish army was destroyed. When the headlong retreat of the Turks 
began the Nablus army attempted to reach the Jordan by way of 
the gorge of the Wadi Farah. This was frustrated by airplanes. 
Trapped in this narrow defile and subjected to bombs and machine 
gun fire from a low elevation only a remnant succeeded in escaping. 
The Wadi Farah, a narrow precipitous gorge, was the only prac- 
ticable route to the Jordan and the region beyond in this sector of 
the country. 
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The retreat of the Turks thru the rough hill country of Gallilee 
became a veritable rout. The lack of adequate road and railroad 
facilities and the capture or destruction of their supply dumps pre- 
vented them from making any really serious stand. The British 
advance was so rapid that the retreating Turks were kept con- 
stantly on the move. The countryside presented fewer obstacles 
than had been encountered further south. Water was abundant. 
Wherever the retiring columns attempted a stand they were sub- 
jected to an intense aérial bombardment. By a swift and continued 
advance in conjunction with Lawrence east of Jordan, Haifa, 
Beirut, Damascus, and Aleppo fell in rapid succession. Control 
of the sea enabled the British to rush adequate supplies to Haifa 
and Beirut as soon as these ports were available. This made it pos- 
sible for the pursuit to be carried to a successful end. On October 
31 the Turks capitulated. 

An appreciation of the geographical conditions is essential in 
any interpretation of Allenby’s Campaign in Palestine. Almost 
every phase of the conflict illustrates the adjustment of military 
operations to local as well as regional environmental conditions. 


JAPAN 


FREDA J. LANCASTER 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


These ‘‘work sheets’’ are samples of material that has been worked out for use in 
the Fort Wayne schools and are presented for whatever suggestive value it may have to 
other teachers. 


Work Sheet No. 1 
Intrropuctrory INFORMATION AND COMPARISONS 


Japan and China, the two leading countries of eastern Asia, 
are often called the ‘‘Far East.’’? See map page 241 text (Brigham 
and MeFarlane)' and trace the route from Britain thru the Strait 
of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal to Japan. This route is about 
twelve thousand miles long and requires from five to six weeks. 
Can you see, then, why the people of western Europe call Eastern 
Asia the ‘Far East’’? It takes about a week and a half for ves- 
sels from Seattle to reach Japan. 


* References to textbooks happen to be those books available in our school system. 
The same material may be adapted to any text. 
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Locate the Japanese Empire on the map page 357, text. Name 
the four chief islands of Japan proper. Japan is sometimes called 
the ‘‘Britain of the EKast.’’ Let us find some reasons why Japan 
gained that name. 

1. Name one way in which the land form and location of Japan 
suggests a likeness to Great Britain. 

2. What do you find on the map page 356 which tells you that 
probably in Japan, as in Britain, much land is unfit for farming? 
Only one-sixth of Japan’s land is level enough for farming. 

3. Study the map Fig. 495, text, and name another likeness 
between Britain and Japan. (Physical map.) 

4. Read the fourth paragraph, first column page 365, text, 
and state a fourth way in which Japan is like Britain. However, 
there are some surprising differences between Japan and Britain. 

a. The following figures will help you compare the values 
of the exports and imports of Britain and Japan in a recent year: 

Imports Exports 
(Millions of dollars) 
Britain 4,006 
850 
Name one way, then, in which Japan is unlike Britain. 

b. What is Britain’s chief industry? The number of people 
employed in Britain’s factories are many times the number so 
employed in Japan. 

ce. Japan is chiefly a farming country. Altho its land area 
is only about the size of our state of California and only three- 
twentieths of that land area can be cultivated, Japan produces 
almost all the food needed for its people. How does Japan’s popu- 
lation compare with the population of the United States? See 
Art. 534 page 363, text. 


PURPOSE 


To find out why Japan with so little land which can be farmed, 
is chiefly an agricultural country and how it is possible for Japan 
to produce almost all the food needed for its people. 

Part 1. Let some one report on the history of Japan as given 
page 167 Barrows and Parker: Europe and Asia. Remember this 
fact: Since Japanese rulers kept foreigners out and shut their own 
people in for two centuries, the people had to find ways to make 
their small farms produce food enough for them. It has been only 
since 1852 that Japan has allowed trade with foreign countries. 
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Other industries have grown rapidly but farming is still most im- 
portant among the industries. 

Part 2. The following questions will help you learn of farming 
methods and farm products in Japan. The questions are followed 
by several references. Read the questions first and see how many 
you can answer now, then find the answers to those you do not 
know. If the number of reference books is limited you may work 
in committees appointed by the teacher. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the size of an average farm in Japan? 

2. How is much of the work on farms done? 

3. More than half the farm land is used for growing rice. 
How does the growing season aid in the production of rice? Where 
do the farmers get the water for irrigation? (Remember Japan, 
unlike China, has no dry season.) How does the amount of rice 
produced per acre compare with wheat production per acre? Rice 
is a crop demanding cheap labor. Rice is a nourishing food and 
keeps well in a moist climate. Now list the reasons why so much 
of Japan’s land is used for rice. Do you see, then, that great rice 
production helps their small farmland support many people? 

4. Name some products grown on lands not irrigated. Grains 
_ other than rice are often grown in the same fields with vegetables. 

Growing two or more crops together this way is called ‘‘intercul- 
ture.’’ Why is interculture practiced in Japan but not generally 
in our country? 

5. Name two ‘‘money crops’’ of Japan. Which brings more 
money to Japan? 

6. Where is most of the tea grown? 

7. Where is the most important silk-producing district in 
Japan? Why is silk produced in nearly all sections of Japan? 

8. See page 407, text. Make a graf showing the three leading 
countries in production of raw silk. 

9. United States buys nine-tenths of all the raw silk Japan 
has to sell. From what port is most of the silk exported? 

10. ‘‘In spite of hard work the Japanese people make enough 
to live only in a very simple manner.’’ Try to find out about the 
food, houses, clothing, farm implements and means of travel so 
you may prove or disprove the foregoing statement. 
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REFERENCES. Allen: Asia pp. 397-404. Barrows and Parker: Europe and Asia, pp. 
167-174. Branom and Ganey: Eastern Hemisphere, pp. 136-142. Carpenter: Asia, pp. 


84-96. 


Parr 3. Let us now summarize reasons why Japan is chiefly 
agricultural and why it produces almost enough food for its people. 

Review points made in Part 1, and Part 2 questions 3, 4, 5 and 
10. 

Special reports: rice culture; silk production; growing tea. 


7B Work Sheet No. 2 
Japan has a rapidly growing population as these figures show: 
Year Population 
40,000,000 
45,000,000 
50,000,000 


Show these facts in graf form. 


These people are located in a country of which only one-sixth 
of the area is cultivated. That means sixty millions of people are 
living on an area of land about two-thirds as large as our state of 
Indiana! The plain about Tokyo is the largest plain on the Japa- 
nese islands. Here is the most intensive cultivation of ground 
known in the world. Two thousand people live on a square mile 
and the farms average one acre for every family of four persons! 
These facts suggest this problem. How can Japan care for its 
growing population? 


PuRPOSE 


To see how Japan is attempting to care for its growing popu- 
lation. 


1. Give several proofs of the fact that Japanese people are 
cultivating their land intensively. Investigate interculture, terrace 
agriculture and the number of crops grown on same land in one 
year. Read Barrows and Parker: Europe and Asia, page 168 to 
find out why the higher lands are not used for stock raising. Would 
you say that more intensive cultivation of their land is going to be 
a solution to the problem? 

2. Read the last sentence in the first column page 365, text, and 
then name one industry which is increasing in importance in 
Japan. Why can this industry help Japan support more people? 
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See the first two paragraphs of Art. 535, text, to learn what Japan 
is manufacturing. Japan lacks many of the required raw materials 
for its manufacturing. From what countries does it get raw cot- 
ton? wool? iron and steel? (See tables of imports.) Read the topies 
mining and manufacturing in Branom and Ganey: Eastern Hemi- 
sphere p. 140. Why can Japan often afford to sell certain manu- 
factured goods cheaper than Great Britain or the United States. 
Name some close markets for Japan to sell its cheap cotton cloth. 


3. What is one way, then, in which Japan is providing a living 
for its growing population? 

4. How have many countries of western Europe secured relief 
from over-crowding? There are empty spaces which the Japanese 
could well fill in Canada, United States and Australia. Read the 
last sentence of the second paragraph, second column, page 387 to 
learn why the Japanese people do not go into Australia. See if you 
ean find out why they do not emigrate to Canada and United 
States. Why do our people not wish the Japanese to come to our 
country? 

To what continents may Japanese people emigrate? Figures 
show that the greatest number of Japanese have settled in Asia. 
This is an advantage to Japan because it enables it to gain a hold 
on the continent of which it hopes to become leader. 

5. A third means of obtaining more food is to secure other 
lands thru war. 

Your text tells you of two successful attempts of Japan to gain 
territory recently. Read the last paragraph, second column page 
357 and the first paragraph in Art. 537. By a policy of force then, 
Japan has secured control of the Asiatic mainland near its islands 
and has made available many resources which it needs. Japan has 
also opened up areas into which its surplus population may go. 

6. Read Art. 536. Find each of the three cities on the map 
and tell one thing for which it is important. 

7. The following figures will give you an idea of the foreign 
trade of Japan in a recent year. You may easily see that Japan 
is combining manufacturing and trading. These industries will 
provide a living for more people. 

8. Sum up the ways in which Japan is trying to provide for a 
growing population. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 
Chief Exports for 1920 
Value in | Percentage of | Principal country | Percentage of 
Commodity millions of | total exports | taking export and total the 
dollars country received 
Cotton fabrics. ... 118 12 China 37 
Cotton yarns..... 79 8 China 55 
Habutae......... 35 4 Grt. Britain 31 
Beans and peas... 27 3 U.S. 69 
Copper ingots and 
Eagan 18 1 France 27 
16 1 China 33 
ee 14 1 China 35 
Matches......... 14 1 British India 29 
Waste silk........ 14 1 France 43 
Refined sugar..... 12 1 China 83 
The chief ports in relation to export trade (1926) 
Value of Percentage | Principal coun-| Percentage 
Port exports in| Chief commo- of total try receiving that 
millions | dities exported | exportsfrom | commodity country 
of dollars port and received 
Yokohama...| 408 silk - 99- U. 8. 50 
See 269 cotton yarns 13 U.S. 17 
Osaka . - 219 cotton yarns 15 China 45 
aa 24 cotton yarns 6 China 38 
Tsuruga.... 13 cotton tissues 15 Asiatic Russia 99- 
Nagoya...... 11 potteries 33 China 29 
Shimidzu..... 8 tea 94 U.S. 81 
Nagasaki..... 7 cotton yarns 14 Brit. Straits 35 
er 6 starch 38 Grt. Britain 38 
Wakamatsu. . 6 coal 55 China 41 
Muke......... 5 coal 99- Strait Settle- 
ments 27 
Hakodate. ... 4 fish 47 China 62 
tobacco 47 
Chief Imports for 1920 
Value in | Percentage | Principal country Percentage 
Commodity millions of total sending import and of total 
of dollars imports country sent 
Raw Cotton........ 257 30 Brit. India and U.S. 39 
Iron bars and rods. . . 102 12 U.S. 39 
pees 46 5 Kwantun 95 
Rice and paddy..... 45 5 Fr. inde-Uhins 62 
Iron lump, ingots. . . 32 4 China 56 
30 3 African Countries 64 
Mach. and engines. . 29 3 U.S. 45 
RE eRe 17 2 Dutch Indies 81 
Flax, hemp......... 11 1 Phil. Islands 88 
Beans and peas..... 10 1 China 59 
Sea 10 1 China 50 
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Chief ports in relation to import trade. (1920) 


Value of Commodity in| Most impor-| Percentage 
Port imports in| Commodity | percentage of | tant single of total 
millions total imports | source of | from leading 
of dollars into port commodity source 
ee 392 raw cotton 40 U. 8. 39 
Yokohama... 254 raw cotton 19 U.S. 50 
ae 68 raw cotton 30 China 40 
re 31 raw sugar 13 China 21 
Wakamatsu. . 15 pig iron 53 China 90 
Nagasaki..... 12 raw cotton 25 U.S. 29 
Nagoya...... 6 rice and paddy 38 Brit. India 27 
are 3 rice and paddy 25 China 41 
Tsuruga..... 3 oil cake, bean 33 China 50 
Shimidzu..... 2 oil cake, bean 84 Kwantung 13 
Hakodate. ... 1 salt 41 Kwantung 41 
ae 4 oil cake, bean 48 Kwantung 44 


Sources: Japanese Yearbook, 1920-21. 
Foreign Trade of Empire of Japan 1920 (Vol. I). 


QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY 


ZOE A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Modern geography touches so many fields of human knowledge, 
has so many diversified relationships that a qualified all-around 
teacher is a necessity. Geography is not static; it is probably the 
most dynamic study in the curriculum. As a result dynamic teach- 
ers are demanded for it. We need teachers with force and enthu- 
siasm, with an understanding of the meaning of modern geography, 
and of the specific contribution to the development of the child. But 
these qualities are not all. The academic preparation of the 
teacher is a vital factor. There is no substitute for a reasonably 
broad knowledge of the subject. One of the fundamental condi- 
tions of success in any subject is a thoro knowledge of the subject 
and this is particularly true of geography. Only when this is true 
can the teacher speak freely and confidentially, question skilfully 
and illustrate effectively. 


Wuart Speciric GroGRAPHY PREPARATION SHOULD A TEACHER Have? 


What specific geography preparation should a teacher have had . 
to assure a sufficient mastery of the subject matter? In answer to 
this the following courses might be suggested: 
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1. The elements or fundamentals of geography which is given in 
many schools under the title ‘‘Principles of Human Geo- 
graphy”’ 

Economic Geography 

An intensive course in the Geography of North America 
An intensive course in the Geography of Europe 

A field course 

Geography of World Problems 

Two electives from the field of geography 


The normal school, teachers college, or school of education in- 
structor in geography should always have in mind the thousands 
of children and young people whom his students are going to teach. 
So usually in the main these courses should be organized and taught 
from the professionalized subject-matter viewpoint. For those 
who are not familiar with the professionalized subject-matter 
course this diagram prepared by Dr. E. S. Evenden of Teachers 
College will convey the idea in a brief form. Thus no specific 
method courses are recommended because psychological principles 
of presentation should run as a minor thru all of the courses. The 
students should never be permitted to forget that they are not se- 
curing subject-matter merely for the sake of the subject-matter or 
for their own pleasure but primarily for the purpose of using that 
subject-matter as a means of developing children. 

The above courses so organized and taught should give the 
teacher a foundation in the principles of geography, a considerable 
body of subject-matter, skill in the selection and organization of 
material and skill in the use of tools, that is maps, grafs, ete. In 
addition the teacher should have acquired a method of working and 
should now have the ability to build on this foundation. 


Wuat Work 1n ReEtatep Fietps SHOULD THE TEACHER Have? 


But is this foundation or background of geographic knowledge 
all that is necessary for a teacher of geography today? No, on the 
contrary it is really only the beginning. The modern view of geo- 
graphy as a ‘‘science of relations,’” a ‘‘point of contact between the 
natural sciences and the social sciences,’” a study of the ‘‘mutual 


* Huntington, C. C. The Main Divisions in the Classification of Geography. School 
and Society, 24: 503-507 (Oct. 23, 1926). 
Ibid. 
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relations between man and his natural environment,’’* demands a 
background from the fields of science and the social studies. Con- 
sequently in addition to the specific geography courses definite work 
in the related fields of science should be done. These courses should 
give a broad survey of the general field, such as are given as intro- 
ductory courses in every university school. The following courses 
are recommended: geology, physiography, meteorology, elementary 
chemistry and physics, possibly astronomy, and some courses from 
the biological field. Such a group of selected courses provide an 
excellent background for the teacher from the science side. No one 
can have a broad or intelligent view of modern geography without 
such a scientific background, any more than one can really under- 
stand and appreciate a people’s literature without a background 
_ of their history. 

The social or human side of the teacher’s preparation should not 
be neglected. To provide such a background the prospective 
teacher should select courses in the field of economies, sociology, 
and history Such courses tell us what man has done upon the 
earth, give v..e development of his institutions and his social prob- 
lems. The}! are a necessity because ‘‘to most of us Geography 
seems to have neither meaning nor value apart from man.’” 


Wuat PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION SHOULD THE TEACHER Have? 


The above suggestions should give the teacher a usable acquain- 
tance with the many fields of human knowledge which the varied 
relationships of geography touch upon. Is this all that is neces- 
sary? No. He may ‘‘know things in a masterly way, curiously and 
nicely in their reasons.’’ He may ‘‘know truth under all its aspects, 
with its antecedents and consequents,’’ yet he may not be able to 
present it so that young people can either understand it or enjoy it. 


The ability to present the subject in such a way that the class will 
understand, will enjoy and will be eager for more, that they will ac- 
quire the abilities, skills, and attitudes that are necessary and de- 
sirable, depends upon additional factors. One of these factors is the 
teacher’s professional equipment. No teacher today, no matter 
how well prepared in his subject, can wholly neglect professional 
preparation. Twelve semester hours of work in education should 
be completed. The twelve hours should include courses in intro- 


* Barrows, Harlan H. and Parker, Edith. Elementary Geography. FI. Sch. Jour., 
25: 493 (March, 1925). 
*Lyde, Lionel W. The Continent of Europe, P. I. The Maemillan Co. 1926. 
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duction to teaching, psychology, philosophy of education and prin- 
ciples of education. In addition there should be practice teaching 
requirement of at least twelve semester hours. From the above 
professional courses in addition to his professionalized courses in 
geography, and the application of the principles of education to his 
subject-matter in practice under expert supervision the student- 
teacher will secure an understanding and an appreciation, of the 
correct presentation of his subject. He will see geography in its 
relation to other subjects in the curriculum. He will understand 
better its specific and unique contribution to the development of the 
child. He will learn how to so present geography that these speci- 
fic contributions will be realized not only by the children but by the 
public. 


Wuat PersonaL Quauities SHOULD THE TracHER Have? 


Even yet we are not thru with the fully qualified dynamic 
teacher. Geography even more than any other subject requires 
something in addition to a mastery of the subject itself, something 
in addition to a general education or even technical skill. It de- 
mands enthusiasm and the ability to transfer this enthusiasm to 
others. It demands creative imagination, that is, the ability to 
make scenes, people, and conditions live before the group. It de- 
mands unusual force and energy to put across the subject-matter 
effectively. Geography presents such a richness of material that 
the teacher must be able to make an effective selection of the funda- 
mental items and reorganize to purposeful ends. As J. P. Arp has 
said, ‘‘Nowhere else is the discrimination, the alertness and re- 
sourcefulness of the intermediate and grammar grade teacher more 
fruitful of results.’ Geography is not the same today as it was 
yesterday, nor will it be the same tomorrow. It cannot be once 
learned forever. Its material is constantly changing as the world 
progresses. Consequently it demands dynamic teachers, teachers 
who are never satisfied with what they have, teachers who realize 
that constant, fresh preparation is a necessity, or dead geography 
is taught. 

Perhaps you are saying that we are demanding or emphasizing 
too much the personal qualifications of the one who is to teach geo- 
graphy. It is true in a narrow sense, but if geography is going to 
function as it should, we must have teachers with such qualities. 


*Arp, J. P. Rural Education and the Consolidated Schools. World Book Co. 1919. 
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You can so teach your college and normal school classes that stu- 
dents with such qualities will elect to major in geography and will 
look forward enthusiastically to teaching it. You can bring out 
latent abilities. You can help to weed out those who do not have 
these qualities or abilities. 


Way 1s Sucu INTENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE PREPARATION NECESSARY? 


The question now arises—why such intensive and extensive pre- 
paration for the mere job of teaching one subject in the curricu- 
lum? Why? To answer this we must briefly review some of the 
things which have been and are being emphasized in our educa- 
tional programs. Let us take the textbook first. Ours are the ad- 
miration of the rest of the world. Beautiful textbooks! Well-writ- 
ten! A wealth of pictures! Generally well-organized! But what 
are we—at least the mass of teachers even today—slaves of the 
textbook. School boards and superintendents complacently buy 
textbook series and then say, ‘‘Why anyone can teach,’’ and any- 
one does hold down the job. 

Let us consider buildings and equipment. Excellent! We have 
gone mad on the expensive buildings and elaborate equipment, each 
town trying to outdo its neighbor. They seem to express the pres- 
ent age. But are buildings and equipment a school? Who is pre- 
pared to man these buildings and use this equipment? 

Costly buildings and equipment, textbooks—all have failed in 
producing the results demanded of education, so now the curricu- 
lum is the cure-all. The curriculum is the present fad, the educa- 
tional fashion of the moment. It is tangible. The superintendent 
or school board can print thousands of nicely bound copies of the 
new curriculum that is going to train the boys and girls to be effec- 
tice members of the social group. There is no question but that our 
school curriculum certainly has needed and still needs much revision, 
much cutting out of dead wood. But what curriculum is worth the 
paper it is printed on without the teacher behind it? What curri- 
culum can teach itself? 


WHAT Is THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE TEACHER TO THE DEMANDS OF 
Mopern CIvILizaTIon ? 


May we digress a moment and consider the relationship of the 
teacher to the present educational situation and to our changing 
civilization. In spite of all the criticisms leveled at education, in 
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spite of the fact that many people claim that education has failed, 
yet we still feel that it is the imperative need of the age. As Dr. 
Bagley said a few weeks ago, if you analyze the political and eco- 
nomic situation of the world today, you find countries which have 
come out of the critical period following the World War without 
yielding to dictatorship or to chaos are those countries which have 
had a functioning public school system and where the percentage 
of literacy is high. But education needs fully qualified, enthusi- 
astic, alive teachers to become fully what it should be ‘‘the support 
and maker of a better civilization.’’® More today than any other 
time in the world’s history the teacher is the crux of the situation. 
Let us review briefly some of the aspects of modern civilization 
which justify that statement. First we realize that our civiliza- 
tion has changed so rapidly that all of our social institutions have 
lagged far behind. As a result greater and more far-reaching de- 
mands are being made upon education. What are those demands? 
Children must be taught to think for themselves but they must be 
taught to think scientifically, to be both open-minded and critically- 
minded; to weigh and judge. In this day of extreme specialization 
education must give the child such a breadth of view that as he goes 
out into the world he will know how his work is related to the rest 
of the social process. Thus he may be given an interest in and the 
ability to cooperate with the social whole. He will then have addi- 
tional interests beyond the narrow groove of his special work. 
Another characteristic of the present civilization which may be 
met is aggregation. Everything is big, bigger, biggest. Cities, 
organizations, industrial plants, companies, have become so big, so 
complex that the individual is lost. He feels that he is nothing. The 
outbreak of extreme individualism, the demand for individual ex- 
pression, the lengths to which thousands have gone to make them- 
selves stand out from the mass is probably one outcome of the over- 
whelming effect of our aggregations. The individual cannot ex- 
press himself in the group. He has no direct significant responsi- 
bilities to a group. He feels that he counts for nothing so it does 
not matter what he does. As Dr. Kilpatrick has recently expressed 
the thought, ‘‘ Many succumb to practically nothingness of mind and 
soul.’’ How to overcome this is one of the demands made upon 
modern education. 
We have become accustomed to speak of the far-flung British 
* Dr. Kilpatrick. Education for a Changing Civilization. The Macmillan Co. 1926. 
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Empire. ‘Today every nation is a far-flung political, social, and 
economic empire, tied together with a million strands of interlock- 
ing interests. The interdependence, the interrelatedness of all 
peoples today is a fact which must be faced. This demands world- 
mindedness not only among the leaders but among the mass. A 
large percentage of the rank and file of the people of all nations 
must have the vision and the ability to see social, economic, and 
political problems on a world scale. Education must develop this 
world vision. It must help the people to see the social integration 
going on and to meet the problems involved. 


Wuat Puiace Has GroGRAPHY IN THIS CHANGING CIVILIZATION ? 


What place has geography and the geography teacher in this 
changing civilization? No subject in the curriculum is better suited 
to develop the proper attitudes, point of view, methods of attack 
and to give the facts pertinent to meet these demands made upon 
education by these characteristics of our civilization, ‘‘specializa- 
tion, aggregation, and integration.’’ But geography will not help 
to meet these demands unless we send forth the right type and fully 
qualified teacher. Not only must we send them forth but we must 
start a campaign to bring before school boards, superintendents, 
departments of public instruction the necessity of qualified teachers. 
The teacher—prepared, trained to think, trained to leadership, in 
this day of changing civilization is the fundamental need. A cur- 
riculum is dead as soon as it is printed unless the right type of 
teacher is behind it. Costly buildings and equipment are hollow 
shells. Too much depends upon education in this period of ad- 
vancing civilization for the teacher to be neglected any longer and 
no teacher however good can spread herself over all subjects. But 
a teacher with thirty semester hours of geography, fifteen in related 
sciences, twelve in the social studies, twelve in practice-teaching and 
fifteen in education, and with the personal qualities already des- 
cribed would become the most powerful factor in making education 
function. Then as in ancient and medieval times the teacher will 
become the Master, the Guide, the Philosopher, the Agent to orient 
the young people in the accumulated knowledge of and the com- 
plexity of our modern ever changing civilization. 
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CHIEF URBAN CENTERS OF THE WORLD 


S. S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


Most great cities have tributary suburbs or subsidiary cities. 
In some great urban centers, the political city which gives the cen- 
ter its name contains less than half of the total population. This 
is true of London, Sydney, Boston and Tokio. In other instances 
two or more large cities are so closely associated as to form in 
fact a single great urban center. Examples are Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Liverpool-Manchester, and ‘‘Ruhr’’ (Duisburg, Essen, Dort- 
mund). 

Most elementary students of geography can much more profit- 
ably learn the names, locations, and approximate population of 
the chief urban centers than they can learn these facts in respect 
to the chief cities as political units. Even some advanced students 
in geography will be surprised at the relative rank of some cities 
when their suburbs are added. 

The data as to the populations of the urban centers are not 
easy to compile, because most census returns give the population 
only of political units. Consequently, it is necessary to discover 
and add together the totals for all the political units which are a 
part of the urban center. This has been attempted, with the help 
of the excellent library facilities of the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The drafting of the accompanying excellent map showing the 
50 chief urban centers of the world is the work of Dr. Guy-Harold 
Smith of the University of Illinois, the chief American exponent 
of the spherical device invented by Sten de Geer of Sweden. 

Populations and ranks of the Chief Urban Centers (cities and 
suburbs) of the World: Arranged by continents, but numbered 
for the world. 


Dortmund, ete.) ....... 1,500,000 

7. Liverpool-Manchester ..... 3,500,000 

2,100,000 Population nearly a million 

14. Wein (Vienna) .......... 1,900,000 Warsaw Amsterdam 


. Ruhr (Duisburg, Essen, Naples 
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5,000,000 
2,200,000 
Canton (est.) 2,000,000 
Shanghai (est.) 1,400,000 
Hankow-Wuchang (est.). . .1,400,000 
Caleutta 1,400,000 
Peking (est.) 1,300,000 
1,200,000 


Population nearly a million 
Hongkong Tientsin 
Hangchow Nagoya 


North America 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


7,000,000 
3,800,000 
2,400,000 
2,000,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 


31. 
32. 
35. 
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St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


1,100,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 


Population nearly a million 
Montreal Baltimore 
Mexico City Newark 


South America 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 


2,300,000 
1,200,000 


Australia 
1,100,000 
950,000 


Over 1,000,000 
Nearly 1,000,000 


CHIEF EUROPEAN URBAN CENTERS 


Arranged by countries, but numbered for Europe as a whole. 


Britain and Ireland 


London 
Liverpool-Manchester 
Glasgow 

Birmingham 
Leeds-Bradford 
Sheffield 

Newcastle 

Edinburgh 

Belfast 


7,800,000 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 
760,000 
530,000 
470,000 
430,000 
430,000 
420,000 
390,000 
330,000 
290,000 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Nottingham 

Total—15. 


4,200,000 
Ruhr (Duisburg, Essen, 
Dortmund) 
Hamburg 
K6éln (Cologne) 


1,500,000 
1,300,000 
700,000 


27. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
38. 
41. 
52. 
54. 
57. 
58. 
60. 
61. 
65. 
68. 
69. 
78. 


680,000 
620,000 
560,000 
550,000 
510,000 
470,000 
400,000 
370,000 
350,000 
350,000 
340,000 
340,000 
300,000 
290,000 
280,000 
250,000 


Miinchen (Munich) 
Dresden 
Breslau 


Nurnburg 

Danzig 
Bochum-Gessenkirchen .... 
Barmen-Elberfeld 
Mannheim-Ludwigshafen .. 
Stuttgart 

Chemnitz 

Bremen 

Magdeburg 

Konigsburg 

Stettin 


3,700,000 
650,000 


Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing .. 


Bordeaux 260,000 


10. 
18. 
20. 
a1. 
33. 
30. 
33. Sydney ..| 
Melbourne 
8. Africa 
18. Totals: 
28. 
| 
Frankfort-Offenbach ..... 
35. 
40. 
; 45. 
46. 
47. 
54. 
63. 
67. 
0 Total—21. 
0 
0 Germany | 
2. France 
9. 
30. 
it. 
25. 53. 400,000 
26. Leipzig ................. 680,000 3. DR 
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2,100,000 
1,600,000 

500,000 

450,000 
Odessa 410,000 
Kharkov 410,000 
Rostov-on-Don 310,000 
280,000 


Moscow 
Leningrad 


900,000 
880,000 
850,000 
520,000 
400,000 
Catania 260,000 
Florence 250,000 


Belgium-Holland 


Amsterdam 820,000 
Rotterdam 650,000 
Anvers (Antwerp) 450,000 
Hague 410,000 
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Spain-Portugal 
800,000 
750,000 
530,000 


Scandinavia 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 


730,000 
700,000 
260,000 
250,000 


South Central Europe 
Wein (Vienna) 
Budapest 
Constantinople 
Prague 
Athens 


1,900,000 
1,200,000 
810,000 
680,000 
390,000 
350,000 
300,000 
250,000 


940,000 
450,000 
400,000) 


Grand Total—S81. 


CHIEF URBAN CENTERS OF NORTH AMERICA 


United States 

New York 
Chicago 3,800,000 
Philadelphia 2,400,000 
Boston 2,000,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 
Los Angeles 1,200,000 
Pittsburgh 1,100,000 
San Francisco 1,000,000 
Baltimore 800,000 
Newark 800,000 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 750,000 
Cineinnati 750,000 
600,000 
600,000 
550,000 
520,000 
500,000 
450,000 


7,000,000 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Washington 
New Orleans 
Indianapolis 400,000 
Richmond-Norfolk 370,000 
Seattle 370,000 


Rochester 
Louisville 310,000 
Columbus 300,000 
Toledo 300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
260,000 


320,000 


900,000 


Havana 
Totals: 
1,000,000 and over 
Nearly a million 
500,000-750,000 
250,000-450,000 


510,000 


Russia 
7. 22. Barcelon 
39. 36. Lisbon . 
44. 76. Valencia .............+.- 200,000 
49. 
64. 24, 
6. 
12. 
16. 18. 
98. 
55. 
=. 59. Salonika 
GG, 
Poland-Latvia 
19. 42. Lodz 
29. 
48. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
Canada 
36. Winnipeg ............... 390,000 
| Mexico 
18. Cuba 
19. 20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. = 
27. 36 


Fig. 2. Urban centers (cities and their suburbs and closely associated cities), 
of parts of Europe and United States. Enlargements of crowded parts of Fig. 1. 
Numbered for the world. Five centers of nearly a million are shown, unnumbered, New- 
ark within New York City. Drawn by Guy-Harold Smith. 
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CHIEF URBAN CENTERS OF ASIA 


Arranged by countries, but numbered for Asia as a whole. 


Japan 
5,000,000 
800,000 
680,000 
500,000 
Seoul (Heijo) ........... 300,000 
China (estimates) 
Canton-Fatshan .......... 2,000,000 
1,400,000 
Hankow-Wuchang ........ 1,400,000 
900,000 
Hongkong (British) ...... 900,000 
500,000 
500,000 


22. 
23. 


10. 


13. 


18, 
25. 
32. 


500,000 
400,000 
India 
1,400,000 
400,000 
340,000 
300,000 
250,000 
Persia 
350,000 
Others 
900,000 
Bangkok (about) ........ 800,000 
500,000 
350,000 
250,000 


CHIEF URBAN CENTERS OF SOUTH AMERICA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA 


SoutH AMERICA 


Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro ........... 1,200,000 
790,000 
Recife (Pernambuco) ..... 350,000 
Sao Salvador (Bahia)..... 320,000 
Belem (POOR) 200,000 
145,000 

Argentina 
2,300,000 
300,000 

Chile, Uruquay, Peru 

550,000 
250,000 
250,000 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia 
1,100,000 
950,000 


320,000 
280,000 
200,000 
New Zealand 
200,000 
130,000 
AFRICA 
Egypt 
1,060,000 
570,000 
100,000 
Union of South Africa 
Johannesburg ........... 430,000 
220,000 
Algeria, Tunis 
210,000 
170,000 


2. 
11. 5. 
14. 8. 
15. 16. 
24. 
30. 97. 
28. 
29. 
31. 
3. 
4, 
5. 25. 
9. 
10. 
12. = 
19. 
20 
21. 
2. 
3. 
6. 
11. 
13. 
1. 
| 8. 
12. 
8. 
4, 
5. 
10. . 
5. 
6. 
. 
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COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY AND THE LABORATORY 


DOROTHY VERNON NOBLE 
Mount Holyoke College 


Tue Laporatory 


When physical geography was evolving and taking its place be- 
side the other sciences in the school and college curriculum there 
was a good deal of discussion as to what constituted the proper sort 
of laboratory work and what the real value of such work was to 
the student. No longer does one question the procedure in physi- 
ography laboratories for from the maze of discussion and experi- 
ence has emerged the core of proven value so that field work and 
laboratory exercises have established themselves as an invaluable 
and inseparable part of the study of land forms. 

Of recent years human geography has become increasingly popu- 
lar. One after another of the colleges of this country is introducing 
courses in ‘‘Principles of Human Geography,’’ ‘‘ Elementary Col- 
lege Geography’’ or whatever title best describes the work in fun- 
damentals. If the course were associated with a School of Com- 
merce or a Department of Economics, laboratory periods as an in- 
tegral part of the schedule probably were not considered. When 
the course, however, developed under the wing of a Department of 
Geology, laboratory appointments were included as a part of the 
necessary régime of a science course. But too often the laboratory 
exercises have not been ‘‘scientific’’ in content or method and the 
laboratory period so pregnant with possibilities has degenerated 
into a kind of supervised study hour or a mere copying of maps, 
charts and diagrams from which the student derived little or no 
value. 

Laboratory work may serve many purposes in association with 
the class discussions and lectures. Primarily it should be always 
a piece of original study which will enable the student to ascertain 
fundamental facts, laws, relationships or principles at first hand. 
It may be used to supplement text or classroom material, or it may 
be used as an introduction to a subject before it is touched upon 
in the text or in class. Whatever the manner of approach may be, 
the exercise always should be concise and definite—something tan- 
gible that can be deduced from the materials at hand. 
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Supsyects For Laporatory TREATMENT 


One two-hour period a week is the usual time devoted to labora- 
tory in an introductory semester course. From the wealth of ma- 
terial which presents itself, by what criteria shall the chosen number 
be selected? The answer lies with the instructor and the emphasis 
he deems it necessary to place on certain phases of the work, for 
geography has not become a circumscribed study bound by the hard 
and fast rules of tradition and still may be presented in a manner 
best suited to the needs and interests of the particular group of 
students. A survey of the various textbooks in the field and an ex- 
amination of the statements of courses in the college catalogs indi- 
cate wide variety in the treatment of the subject, but there is con- 
currence in the essentials to be stressed. 

Any treatment of weather and climate includes a study of ey- 
clones and anti-cyclones as an indispensable portion, but to appre- 
ciate the full meaning and influence of these migratory storms that 
play such an important rdle in our own environment a more direct 
knowledge of their composition than text or class discussion can 
supply is requisite. The study of the instruments used in collecting 
data, of the characteristics of the climatic elements involved, of the 
structure of many centers, and of the tracks followed, present ample 
material for more laboratory periods than can be conveniently 
devoted to their behavior. Practice in taking casual or statistical 
weather observations can precede, and in daily forecasting from 
local observations or the weather map, follow this set. Such exer- 
cises do not pretend to be meteorological in nature, but they do 
furnish opportunity for making accurate observations and in gain- 
ing familiarity with a phase of science that is daily demanding 
more of our attention. Here is a time when the laboratory approach 
to a subject is employed best, for if observations as to the character- 
isties and effects of ‘‘Highs’’ and ‘‘Lows”’ have been made before 
the subject is dealt with in class, there has been already created a 
background against which to paint the human adjustments when the 
question comes up in class presentation of the climates of the inter- 
mediate zone. 


Reapinec Topocrapuic Mars GroGRAPHICALLY 


The subject of land forms opens broad vistas for the use of 
the laboratory method and again it becomes a question of elimina- 
tion from the wealth of possible material. Elementary problems of 
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map projection and of methods of indicating relief afford excellent 
opportunities in work that ought to be foundational for every geog- 
rapher. The study of topographic maps presents striking illus- 
trations of human adjustments to land surface features and an 
extremely worthwhile series of studies for individual regions and 
comparative areas can be devised to bring out in detail the general 
conditions stressed in class. When the United States Geological 
Survey maps can be supplemented by an occasional foreign example 
it gives world breadth to the concept while the use of the student’s 
‘‘home region’’ sheet emphasizes the control of topography by ap- 
pealing to the familiar. The development of otherwise barren 
mountain areas because of the presence of mineral resources is elo- 
quently demonstrated by the special sheets from the Southern Rock- 
ies. An intelligent study of such a quadrangle with the aid of a 
suggestive laboratory guide may be made of greater value than 
pages ot description. Likewise, certain maps show marked con- 
trasts in utilization of arid lands with the introduction of irrigation. 
If time permits, a very interesting problem on the features giving 
rise to some of the scenic and recreation centers may be made worth- 
while. 

The study of industrial centers, of ocean, lake, and river ports 
is much improved when detailed maps of the vicinity complement 
the general physical and economic maps, and the laboratory manuai 
is so arranged as to instigate a search for the solution in the maps 
themselves. Only from detailed port maps can be gathered ex- 
amples of the specific natural factors which benefit or handicap the 
development of a harbor site. 


THe Ockans—PuysicaL AND Economic 


The physical features of the oceans, the major currents, their 
cause and the effects can be taught without resorting to the written 
page or lecture explanation, if laboratory problems are based on 
a series of well selected maps of the oceans, ocean currents, thermal 
maps, rainfall maps, and a globe. Advanced class work may later 
assume this information as a background. Following the physical 
environment of the water surface, an exercise on ocean trade routes 
is primarily economic in content. Here recourse may be had to 
valuable statistics and various interesting experiments made in 
methods of plotting and mapping economic data. But no discussion 
of trade routes is complete without a comprehension of the principle 
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of ‘‘Great Circle Sailing.’? The simple device of the globe, a fine 
wire and comparative measurements of distances on the arc of a 
circle and by following latitude, combined with the equally simple 
arithmetical calculations of the time taken to travel by the two 
routes, when done by the student himself, makes concrete a funda- 
mental law of the sea usually dismissed with a half comprehending 
shrug—an accepted term without a justification. 


INTERPRETATION THRU FIELD SuRVEYS 


No two localities present identical opportunities for the intro- 
duction of field work, but where provision can be made for trips 
they may be substituted for laboratory periods to advantage. The 
scope of agricultural problems is not appreciated by the average 
student, but some of the misunderstandings can be overcome by 
observations of a particular farm, a special agricultural region, or, 
better still, a visit to an agricultural experiment station when one 
is accessible. The study of an industrial plant makes an excellent 
conclusion for a course, since it furnishes an example of the inte- 
gration of natural and economic factors involved in its localization. 
Especially is this true if it be an industry in which the natural 
factors play a major role. Shipping centers, hydroelectric plants, 
mills, all have their contribution. The real value to be derived de- 
pends on the amount of preparation and the summary work which 
will arouse the student’s powers of observation and reasoning for 
the whole problem of field excursions is fraught with the dangers 
of uncorrelated observations, the lack of focus and perspective. 

Even so general a survey indicates the latent possibilities of the 
use of the laboratory as an introductory, complementary or supple- 
mentary part of geographic reasoning. Teachers of geography 
at the present time are especially fortunate in being able to exer- 
cise their originality and to contribute materially to the building 
up of the technique of laboratory method in college geography. 
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THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


We now begin the work of a new school year. You have found the Journal of great 
value in the past but you will find it of still greater value this year. Now is the time 
to acquaint your friends with it and urge them to become members of the National 
Council and secure the Journal regularly. Also see that it is received by your school 
so that it will be available to your students. During the past year numerous articles 
on some of the great industries appeared in the Journal. There are a few of this series 
yet to reach you. We will then start a new series that will be pioneers in a type of 
geographical writing in the field of human geography. These articles are now being 
prepared by experts especially for the Journal. In addition the ‘‘ Editorial Notes and 
News’’ and ‘‘ New Publications’’ will be expanded as an additional means of aiding the 
busy teacher to keep abreast of the times. Be sure that you keep your name on our 
mailing list and have your friends get theirs there too. 


The next annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers will be 
held at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28. The meetings 
will be held in the Museum of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society which houses 
a very fine exhibit of the Stone Age. The exhibit is famous in both Europe and 
America. The building also contains various historical exhibits of Ohio but the more 
important are those of the Mound Builders. President Bengtson is now completing 
the program and further announcements will be made in the following issues of the 


Journal. 


A regrettable error occurred in the first of the ‘‘ Editorial Notes and News,’’ May, 
1929. Please substitute New Caledonia for New Zealand. 


The National Geographical Society will continue its Geographic News Bulletins 


during the present school year. Requests should be sent at once together with twenty- 


five cents to cover mailing costs. 


The Oklahoma Council of Geography Teachers has just issued Circular 7 entitled 
‘*A Preliminary Index to the Source Materials of Oklahoma Geography’’ by John W. 
Morris. This publication, containing 88 pages and costing only thirty cents, sets a 
new standard for other State Councils and is a splendid contribution. We congratulate 
the Oklahoma Council and its leaders. Professor C. J. Bollinger is State Director, Miss 
Ford Barry, President, Mr. John W. Morris, Secretary. 


The Great Lakes are now in a high water stage. A great many of the houses built 


along the shores of Lake St. Clair at Algonac, Michigan, and cottages on the St. Clair 
flats are entirely surrounded by water. In many cases automobiles are parked in the 
highway and boats are used to pass from cottage to highway. Some people have 
built ‘‘board walks on stilts’’ thru the water as a substitute for boats. Ferry docks 
have been built as much as 3% feet higher. At numerous points thousands of dollars 
of damage is being done to shore structures, highways, docks, breakwaters, ete. 

During a considerable period of years the Lakes have been at a low level due 
chiefly to a low period of rainfall. During the past 3144 years Michigan meteorological 
records show an accumulated excess of approximately 10 inches of rainfall above the 
average of 41 years (1888-1929). These records are probably typical of the Lakes 
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drainage basin. According to the Monthly Weather Review, Jan. 1928, p. 14, the causes 
of low water in Lakes Michigan-Huron are summarized as follows: 


Diversion 6 to 8 inches 
Channel improvement 8 to 10 inches 

Deficient water production: 
Lake Superior basin 13.5 inches 
Michigan-Huron basin 20.0 inches 
49.5 to 53.5 inches 


These official records are interesting in comparison with the propaganda being car- 
ried on. The newspapers of the Chicago district are filled with material describing the 
destruction wrought by high water and those of the Detroit district (Ohio-Ontario to 
Lake Huron) are remarkably silent. The reason lies in the fact that several states (New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Canada) have placed 
all the blame for low water on the Chicago drainage and ship canal and have joined in 
a suit to compel reduction of the use of Lake Michigan water. Now the rainfall cycle 
has started its upward trend and Lake levels are high even tho the Chicago Canal is 
using as much water as ever. The effect of propaganda in creating public opinion in 
behalf of certain interests was clearly illustrated by numerous enquiries made along 
the shores from Ohio to Georgian Bay. To the question ‘‘How do you account for 
this high water?’’ the answer was almost uniform, viz.: ‘‘They have made Chicago shut 
off its drainage canal.’’ It was next to impossible to convince them that this was not 
true. If one mentioned an increase in rainfall they were certain that no such increase 
had oecurred. Deepening of the St. Clair and Detroit rivers was scarcely thought of 
and in no case was it connected with lowering of lakes Michigan, Huron, and St. Clair. 


Apparently these facts were all suppressed in the Detroit district. 


Geography is one of the subjects of our curriculum that can so readily be correlated 
with current events. Because so many teachers were on their vacation when China seized 
the Chinese Eastern Railway the following notes are presented for their benefit. The 
source is Commerce Reports, July 29, 1929. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway is the main economic factor in the region it traverses. 
The railway was completed in 1903. It connected Chita on the Trans-Siberian Railway 
directly with Vladivostock, being built thru the northern half of the Chinese territory of 
Manchuria. A line was also extended south from Harbin to Dairen. Most of the latter 
was ceded to Japan following the Russo-Japanese war. Russia desired this cut-off across 
Manchuria because the Trans-Siberian Railway which follows roughly the valley of the 
winding Amur River averages about 600 miles farther north, is difficult of access and con- 
nections, and involves much longer time in traversing the distance from Europe to the 
Pacific. 

Prior to the construction of the Chinese Eastern, Manchuria was sparsely populated 
by about 2 million people, mostly nomads with herds of cattle and horses. There were 
few towns and no communication routes save by caravan and pony trails and water 
courses. Following the construction of the railway came a great influx of laborers 
from the crowded provinces to the south. In 1927 it is estimated that 114 million 
Chinese migrated from Shantung and Chili into Manchuria, most of them settling on the 
fertile lands adjoining this railway. The population is now probably 30 million. It 
is overwhelmingly Chinese, prosperous, frugal, hardy farmers. Only the cities and towns 
are Russian, while Japan’s interest is in South Manchuria. These immigrants have 
so developed Manchuria that in 1925 it contributed 30 per cent of China’s total trade. The 
soya bean crop is the greatest production, followed by millet, wheat, corn, barley. 
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Modern industries are centered largely in flour mills, bean oil mills, distilleries, breweries, 
tanneries and other agencies utilizing the local production of raw materials. 

The Chinese Eastern was a joint enterprise of Russia and China. It was con- 
structed by the Russians and was to have been managed by a board composed equally of 
Chinese and Russians. Up to 1924, however, the entire operation and administration 
was Russian. Then it was placed under the joint direction of Soviet Russia and China, 
tho the operative functions have always been Russian directed until June 11 when Chinese 
forces took complete possession of the railway. The solution of the problem arising 
from this act will be awaited eagerly. 


‘*Port and Terminal Charges at U. S. Ports,’’ recently issued by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War Department in cooperation with the United 
States Shipping Board gives information relative to the services and charges of the 
United States Government and local port authorities which are applicable to vessels, freight 
and passengers at United States ports. The report may be obtained for $1.00 from the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

This report accompanies the Port Series of 22 issues, notice of whose publication 
has appeared in various numbers of the Journal. This series is being revised, ‘‘The 
Ports of Texas City and Corpus Christi, Texas, 1928,’’ being the latest revised number. 
The revision of the Port Series, however, will be forthcoming only when important 
changes in the physical facilities of a given port have been made. Since port charges 
undergo frequent revision those changes will hereafter be issued in separate bulletins, the 
first of which is noted above. 


The summer Bulletin of the Italian Geographical Society (Rome) contains a map of 
the principal airways of the world in use, March 31, 1929. Of special interest is the air 
mail route from France to Natal, Brazil. This route parallels the northwest coast of 
Africa with various stops from Tangiers or Algiers to St. Louis. It then turns west 
from the mainland to the Cape Verde Islands, crosses the Atlantic in a non-stop flight 
to the isle of S. Fernando de Noronha north east of Natal. Other interesting routes are the 
one from Kazan to the old medieval trade centers of Khiva, Bokhara and Kabul, and 
the one from London to Karachi. The July ‘‘Cunarder’’ also features a map of the 
latter route, a distance of about 600 miles, made by easy stages in about seven days. 


According to Commerce Reports, July 15, 1929, the annual census of automobiles in 
world use Jan. 1, 1929 is 32,028,584. More than 89 per cent of these were made in 
the United States and Canadian factories or in foreign branch assembly plants con- 
trolled by them. About 24 million were registered in the United States. The next highest 
registrations were in the United Kingdom, France, Canada, Germany, Australia, and 
Argentina. The automobile industry leads all other manufacturing industries in the 
United States, and automobiles also rank first in our exports of manufactured products. 


Announcement has been made that the settlement of the Tacna-Arica boundary dis- 
pute was effected last May. The Province of Tacna is to go to Peru and Arica to 
Chile. Chile is to establish an ample free port for Peru within the Arica line. The 
new frontier will roughly parallel the Arica-La Paz railroad. This dispute has been 
pending since the early eighties following the War of the Pacific. 


A new, unexplored country, where streams are too swift for boating and the only 
trails are those of wild animals, was surveyed in 1926 by the United States Geological 
Survey. The region is the Skwentna River country in the Alaska Range, south and east 
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of Rainy Pass. The results of the exploration are set forth in Bulletin 797-B by Stephen 
R. Capps. It is accompanied by a map about 4 miles to the inch, on which is plotted 
the distribution of rock formations and drainage. The bulletin may be purchased at 
15 cents per copy from the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


The spelling of ‘‘Cette,’’ a French seaport west of Marseille, has been changed to 
Sete. 


Last June, the Norwegian Storting voted to change the name of Trondhjem to 
Nidaros, the change to be effected Jan. 1, 1930. Much opposition to the change was 
manifested especially among the people most directly concerned. This change in name 
is in line with the national movement which is trying to rid the country of all names 
reminiscent of foreign influence. Thus some time ago Christiania was changed to Oslo; 
Fredrickshald to Halden, Fredricksvern to Stavern. No one denies the Danish origin 
of those names. However, many historians believe that Trondhjem antedates Nidaros, 
and is a thoroly Norwegian name. It is probable that an attempt to restore the name, 
Trondhjem, will be made in the next parliamentary session. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


J. Russell Smith. Tree Crops. A Permanent Agriculture. 345 pp., 140 
figs. (Photos, sketches and maps). Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York. 1929. 


Dr. Smith, known to practically all readers of the Journal because of the excellence 
of his previous books, has made another important contribution to geography. ‘‘ Tree 
Crops’’ contains a wealth of material of use to teachers of geography. This material is 
so presented that everyone interested in the welfare of mankind will be grateful for the 
benefit received from even a brief study of the book. 

In ‘‘Tree Crops’’ is brought together in convenient form some of the data and the 
conclusions of Smith’s many articles on tree crops and their advantages, with much 
additional evidence, new illustrations, and careful deductions and constructive recom- 
mendations. Topics discussed include: the serious loss of soil on hillsides cultivated 
by the common methods; the advantages of various tree crops on slopes, in dry regions, 
in rocky or sandy soil, and on wet ground, and the problem of the rapid run-off from 
slopes, with consequent flooding of lowlands. 

The organization of the book increases its usefulness. As is suggested in the preface, 
a study of the illustrations and their legends will give the essence of the book. And 
many of the illustrations are so vivid that a child in third grade can get their point. 
The first three short chapters give effectively the main thesis of the book, and the last 
two chapters a general statement of the applications. The large type of the remaining 
chapters present a considerable amplification, and the sections in small type give enough 
detailed evidence to satisfy almost anyone. 

Part Two—‘‘Some Facts about Some Crop Trees’’—is a 250 page discussion of 
stock-food trees and trees bearing human food, especially nuts. In addition to trees 
already of importance, others of promise but still of minor importance are discussed. 
Many facts which will surprise most readers are given, with adequate authority. 

Convincing evidence is given in this book that a radical change is needed in the 
methods of handling the hillsides of eastern United States, as well as various types 
of land not now being used effectively. 
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This book also emphasizes the value of individual and corporate activity in discover- 
ing and improving crop-bearing trees, and in developing better methods of handling 
hillsides. It is pointed out that, altho the Federal Government might be expected to 
make investigations of these kinds, nevertheless, because of special conditions confront- 
ing our federal departments of agriculture, it can not reasonably be expected to do 
very much along these lines. This book should encourage many citizens to do what they 
can to discover and make known and available to others the rare individual tree which 
yields numerous nuts or fruits of exceptional quality, and has other good qualities. It 
also should interest some wealthy men to finance investigations of this and related sorts, 
and to make more widely known the advantages of improved methods of cropping 
hillsides. 

Every American school might advantageously possess a copy of this constructive, 
interesting book. From it pupils can obtain data for numerous class reports, and geog- 
raphy teachers can enrich their discussion of many areas, and obtain helpful suggestions 
for stimulating class discussions. 

Indiana University S. S. VISHER 


Frederick K. Branom and Helen M. Ganey. Social Geography Series. 
Book I. Home Land and Other Lands (Grade 4). 154 pp., 111 pic- 
tures, 9 maps. Book II. Western Hemisphere (Grade 5). 243 pp., 
191 pictures, diagrams, and grafs, 52 maps. Book III. Eastern Hemi- 
sphere (Grade 6). 217 pp., 153 pictures and grafs, 53 maps. Book 
IV. Our World (Grades 7 and 8 and Junior High). In Preparation. 
William H. Sadlier, New York. 1928. 


An announcement of these new geography textbooks states that the series follows 
the single-cyele plan. After reading the first three books, one anxiously awaits the 
publication of the fourth book to see how the one-cycle plan culminates. 

Book I opens with a number of separate units entitled: Workers in the World; 
Things We Must Have; A Talk About the Wéather; What Becomes of the Rain; Life 
in a City; A Farm; How Soil Helps Us; How to Read Maps. Then follows a presenta- 
tion of food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. A little more than a third of the 
book remains for a study of seven type environments. The vocabulary and sentence 
structure are particularly noteworthy, for they minimize the difficulties in the mechanics 
of reading which many fourth graders have. The pictures are large, very clearly printed, 
and well placed. 

Three old-fashioned picture maps of wheat, corn, and cotton seem out of harmony 
with the other maps. The corn map of the United States, page 29, has pictures of large 
corn shocks on the eastern plains of Montana, the desert of southwestern Utah, and the 
whole range of the Appalachians. The cotton map, page 57, shows as many bolls of 
cotton in the Appalachian Mountains as in the Black Waxy Prairie of Texas. What 
impressions does a fourth grade child with a discriminating eye get from this type of 
map? 

A traditional survey of the continent of North America occupies thirty-three pages 
of Book II with such topics as latitude and longitude, size and shape, surface, climate, 
and wind belts with the obsolete terms of ‘‘horse latitudes’’ and ‘‘doldrums.’’ One 
seriously questions the advisability of incorporating the wind belts of the world in a fifth 
grade text, when even college freshmen fail to find them easy. After a general continental 
study, the fifth grade child is plunged into the geography of New England, probably the 
most complicated region in all of North America. In fourteen pages he encounters ninety 
different place names. Fortunately, the rest of the material on the United States is 
not as overloaded with place names as is this section. 


{ 
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Only thirty-five pages are devoted to South America. In the desire to present 
every country, but little is written about each one. For example, huge Brazil is super- 
ficially treated in seven and one-half pages, commercially important Argentina in three 
and a quarter. 

Book III, which is intended for the sixth grade, has twenty-six pages less than the 
fifth grade book. The print is the same size and about the same proportion of space is 
occupied by pictures and maps. A small book for Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia 
means very brief, general treatments of relatively important regions. Japan is dealt 
with in six pages; Malay and the East Indies are assigned four. The world’s most im- 
portant rubber plantations are discussed in sixteen and a half lines, but the relatively 
minor quinine industry of Java takes up twelve. 


Each section in the three books is followed by ‘‘problems and projects,’’ which 
include dramatization, construction of scenes on a work table, free-hand map drawing, 
making of grafs, matching and completion exercises. Then follows a list of ‘‘thought 
problems and study questions. ’’ 


The series is adequately supplied with clear, well-colored surface maps. Non-es- 
sential place names have been deleted, so that the maps are not overlaid with a network 
of printing. The annual precipitation maps of the continents are very small, three by 
four inches, and show only three gradations: iight, less than twenty inches; moderate, 
twenty to sixty inches; heavy, more than sixty. It is impossible to separate semi-arid 
lands from deserts, which is a great handicap when studying such adjustments as wheat 
farming and the herding of sheep. All of France is shaded twenty to sixty inches of 
rain, so there is no chance for a child to discover why irrigation is practiced in southern 
France and not in northern France. There are no seasonal rainfall maps, which lack 
is especially noted when attempting to interpret the agriculture of India. The North 
America map, page 22 in Book II, shows the Imperial Valley of California as receiving 
between twenty and sixty inches of rain. Fortunately this error does not appear on the 
large precipitation map of the United States, page 97. The authors state that it is well 
to emphasize cities, but they fail to include a single city map or even a small sketch 
of the site. 


On the whole these books maintain such a simple, easily-readable style thruout that 
children who are handicapped in their geography study by poor reading ability should 
find them useable. 


State Teachers College, MARGUERITE UTTLEY 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Donald Young (Editor). The American Negro. 365 pp. Annals Ameri- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia, Nov. 
1928. 


This volume consists of thirty-eight articles by well-informed men on various phases 
of the Negro problem. These articles are grouped under Race Relations, The Negro as 
an Element in the Population of the United States, Legal Status, Economie Achieve- 
ment, Mental Ability and Achievement, Organizations for Social Betterment, Race Re- 
lations in other lands. Of great value, also are the reviews of the recent books con- 
cerning the Negro. Many teachers of geography will find this volume decidedly helpful 
in understanding the Negro and the problems associated with him. It is the most adequate 
reference work dealing with the American Negro. 


8. S. VISHER 
Indiana University 
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E. A. Ross. Standing Room Only? 368 pp. Century Co., New York. 
1927. 


‘The Changing Chinese’’ by Professor Ross of Wisconsin has long been recognized 
as one of the very best books on China, and has been of great service to teachers of 
geography. ‘‘Standing Room Only?’’ is an elaboration of the discussion of the pres- 
sure of population found in the ‘‘Changing Chinese.’’ Ross was so much impressed by 
the evidence of human crowding which he saw in China twenty-five years ago that he has 
devoted much attention to the population question since then. This book can be read 
with great profit by all teachers of geography for it gives intimate pictures of condi- 
tions in many areas. Furthermore, Ross, one of the world’s leading sociologists, writes 
so interestingly and effectively that the best popular magazines gladly accept articles 
from him. 

Every geography teacher or pupil who reads this book will be grateful to Ross for 
having made vivid various truths which are essential to an understanding of conditions 
m many lands. The immigration question, taxation, standard of living, birth-control, 
decline in the birth rate, and the potential population of the globe are some of the im- 
portant questions considered in this very thought-provoking book. Space may be taken 
for one important conclusion. The fall in the death rate made possible by modern science 
and invention is resulting in a very rapid increase in population and unless the birth- 
rate is greatly reduced in India, China, and almost everywhere else (except among the 
professional classes in America and Europe!) a very serious pressure of population will 
soon exist, with a consequent lowering of standards and increase in suffering and of 
death from starvation. 

S. S. VIsHER 

Indiana University 


W. T. Thom, Jr. Petroleum and Coal; The Keys to the Future. 223 pp., 
40 figs. Princeton University Press. 1929. $2.50. 


Professor Thom of Princeton and formerly in charge of the coal and oil work of 
the United States Geological Survey has given us a primer, that is to say, an introductory 
book into the economic geology of these two materials. The treatment is such that both 
the geologist and geographer will read the book with interest. It contains excellent 
information and the maps are unusually clear and useful. The portions which are con- 
cerned with economic geology are a satisfactory condensation. 

The subtitle suggests a philosophic treatment and is justified by the first and last 
two chapters. With the possible exception of the last chapter the historical and prophetic 
material is unconvincing and inadequate. One picks up the book with definite interest 
in the chapters on ancient history as an index for the future, the social significance 
of coal and oil, and lastly their influence upon future civilization. But the matters 
philosophical have not been thoroly thought out. They are a disappointment. 

The body of the material, the economic geology, justifies, however, the book, if 
not the title. It is excellent. There is an interesting bibliography. 


Ohio State University RODERICK PEATTIE 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Clarence F. Jones. Commerce of South America. 584 pp. Illustrated. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 1928 


An analysis of the growth of trade in each republic as related to the physical and 
economic factors that favor or handicap this trade. 


Samuel S. Wyer. Fundamentals of the Smoke Nuisance. 23 pp. Illus- 
trated. Fuel-Power-Transportation Educational Foundation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1929 
An analysis of the smoke nuisance, what it does to the community, and how it 


may be abated. Cartoons from the Columbus Evening Dispatch are included. Teach- 
ers may secure the pamphlet free from the Foundation. 


Samuel S. Wyer. Fundamentals of Transportation Problem. 62 pp. 
Illustrated. Fuel-Power-Transportation Educational Foundation, 
Columbus, Ohio. 1928 
Brief aspects of transportation problems connected with our waterways, steam and 

electric railways and motor vehicles. Various economic phases of the problems are 


shown by grafs. The pictorial presentation of types of transportation agencies are 
excellent. Free to teachers. 


Robert J. McFall. The External Trade of New England. Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 22. 44 pp. Illustrated. Government Printing 
Office. 1928. 10 cents 


A statistical, qualitative study of the movements of goods into and out of New 
England in its trade with the rest of the United States as well as with foreign coun- 
tries. 


Elizabeth K. Van Deusen. Tales of Borinquen. 294 pp. Illustrated. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N.J. 1928 
Tales of the people, depicting local characters, past and present customs, in a 
setting of alluring palms and mountains, lit up by sunlit days and moonlit nights, 
tinged with the romance of old Spain. Boriquen is the Indian poetical name of Porto 
Rico which the Spaniards later changed to Borinquen. The book is a reader for the 
junior high schools of the island. 


Samuel S. Wyer. Louisiana’s Natural Gas Situation. 31 pp. Illus- 
trated. Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 1928 


A brief account of the natural gas industry from the drilling of the gas to its 
ultimate consumption, together with attending conservation problems. 


Stephen Sargent Visher. Geography of American Notables. Indiana 
University Studies, Study No. 79. 138 pp. Illustrated. University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 1928. 75 cents 


A statistical study of birthplaces, training, distribution: an effort to evaluate 
various environmental factors. 


A. E. Pack and E. L. Palmer. The Nature Almanac. 312 pp. Illus- 
trated. The American Nature Association, Washington, D.C. 1927 


A handbook of nature education. A résumé of what is being done to promote 
nature education and suggestions for promoting it. 
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Denoyer-Geppert Map S9ar Now Ready! 


64 x 44 inches, 400 miles to inch. Latest, most accurate and most teach. If 
Edited by J. Russell Smith and able World Physical Map published, 
Geo. B. Roorbach In beautiful colors! 
Please revise the “In Preparation” notice en page 17 of your D-G Catalog No. 6. ww) 


DENOYER-GEPPERT SERIES 


o. 


Map S9ar World Physical 64x44 inches, 400 miles to inch 


On Denoyer’s Semi-Elliptical Projection—no interruptions. Read the comment 
about world map projections top of page 11, D-G Catalog No. 6. 


THE D-G NEW PHYSICAL SERIES INCLUDES 


With Two maps, United States and World, each 
64x44 inches. Seven maps, each 44x58 inches, 


ae for the continents and New England. 
a — Maps { As above, but without names 


also 


— Five maps 44x58 inches for use with J. Rus- 
8 sell Smith’s “Human Geography.” 


Write for Circular ]G2 
Have you D-G Catalog No. 6? 
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Scientific School Map Maker 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICA@ 
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